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and looked at us in a way that was positively bewitching; once
a whale and seal paid us a visit at the same time. One night S.,
who was keeping a watch for one of the officers who was indis-
posed, was interested in watching the gulls still feeding during
the dark hours.

At 10 p.m. on October i5th the light of Cape Virgins was
sighted, and we woke to find ourselves actually in the Straits
of Magellan. The Magellan route, as compared with that by
the Horn, is not only a short road from the Atlantic to the Pacific,
cutting off the islands to the south of the continent, but ensures
calm waters, instead of the stupendous seas of the Antarctic
Ocean. For a sailing-ship, however, the difficulties are great; the
prevailing wind is from the west, and there is no space for a large
vessel to beat up against it, nor does she gain the advantage that
can be derived from any slight shift of wind; outside the gale
may vary a point or two, but within the channel it always blows
straight down as in a gully. The early mariners could over-
come these obstacles through the strength of their crews; in
case of necessity they lowered their boats and towed the ship, but
the vessels of the present no longer carry suf&cient men to make
such a proceeding possible. Sailing-ships therefore take to-day
the Cape Horn route, in spite of its well-known delays, trials, and
hardships. When later the German cruiser turned up at Easter
Island with her captured crews, the great regret of the latter was
that they had been taken just too late, after they had gone
through the unpleasantness of the passage round the Horn,

The first sight of Tierra del Fuego is certainly disappointing.
The word calls up visions of desolate snowy mountains inhabited
by giants; what is seen are low cliffs, behind which are rolling
downs, sunny and smiling, divided up into prosaic sheep farms.
A reasonably careful study of the map would of course have
shown what was to be expected, as on the Atlantic coast the
plains continue to the extreme south of the continent, while the
chain of the Andes looks only on to the Pacific." Nevertheless,
if not thrilling, it was at least enjoyable to be in a stretch of
smooth water, with Patagonia on the north and Tierra del Fuego
on the south. The land on either hand is excellent pasture for
sheep, and there is said to be sometimes as much as 97 per cent,
increase in a flock. The largest owners are one or two Chilean
firms, but the shepherds employed are almost all Scotsmen, and